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to those who had mortgaged their homes.) The Farm Bill also
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to bring about a restriction
of primary production by a variety of means; the principle was that
the farmer would be given a bounty in proportion to hivS cuts in
acreage, payable out of the yield of a processing tax (i.e. a tax on the
manufacture of the commodity in question). The Bill gave the Presi-
dent #ower to reduce the gold content of the dollar by f>0 per cent,
or any less proportion. It authorized him to open the mints to the
unlimited coinage of silver, and to fix the ratio between silver and
gold. In furtherance of this purpose, he might in the course of one
year accept up to $200,000,000 in silver on account of War Debt
payments, at a rate of not more than 50 cents an ounce. JHe was
given power to sell up to $3,000,000,000 in American Government
securities to the Federal Reserve system, and to issue up to
$3,000,000,000 in paper currency ('greenbacks') for the redemption
of outstanding Federal obligations, on condition that the notes were
retired at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum.
The National Industrial Recovery Act was even more heterogene-
ous both in content tod in inspiration. Three main motives animated
its construction. First, certain leaders of ' big business' had adopted
the idea of industrial * planning' as a means of combating the evils
of unrestricted competition; they were baffled, however, by public
fears of exploitation, which had found their most striking expression
in the anti-trust Acts of 1890 and 1914. Second, social workers and
leaders of progressive opinion, who had an able representative in
Miss Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Labour, recognised the
disastrous effects of chaotic competition, both in labour and in pro-
duets, upon those employed in industry. In the United States,
factory legislation lagged far behind the accepted standard in Great
Britain; and the need of it became all the more acute during the
depression, when the weakest were forced to the wall. Third, organized
labour had attached itself to the 'lump of work' theory, modified by
the tenets,of ^technocracy'. The idea was that unemployment could
best be diminished by spreading the volume of work available among
a greater number of people, that is to say, by shortening hours and
by taking whole classes of workers, like young children, out of the
labour market altogether. Political opinion did not immediately per-
ceive how these ideas inevitably conflicted with each other* For
instance, if shortening hours was not to lead to worse wage-conditions,
there must be provision for higher hourly wages, and that meant on
the face of it a blow to profits. The employers, on the other hand,
being naturally animated by the profit motive, were seeking to limit